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Outing Dates Set 


For the benefit of those who must begin 
vacation calculations early, the Outing Com- 
mittee has announced tentative starting dates 
for next summer’s trips. 

High Trip. Two two-week periods in the 
wildest portion of the High Sierra—North- 
ern Yosemite, starting Saturday, June 28. 

Burro Trips. In the Kings River High 
Sierra. Four trips of two weeks each, starting 
June 28. 

Kuapsack Trip. Two weeks in the Evolu- 
tion Group, starting July 26. 

Base Camp Trip. Two weeks under Ban- 
ner and Ritter, starting July 26. 

Saddle Horse Trip. Down the John Muir 


Trail from Tuolumne Meadows, starting 
July 27. 


“Sierra” or “Sierras” 

The Spanish word sierra means “range of 
mountains,” and is usually found in combin: 
tion with other words, such as Sierra Blang 
(White Range), Sierra Madre (Mother 
Range, or Central Range), and Sierra Nevad, 
(Snowy Range). Occasionally /as sierras j 
used to designate a group of mountain ranges 
or ridges. In the Spanish narratives of ex. 
ploration una sierra nevada is frequent); 
found written without capital initials, re- 
ferring simply to a snow-covered range of 
mountains. It was in this way that our own 
Sierra Nevada was first designated. Early in 
the nineteenth century it was sometimes 
called the California Range by American ex- 
plorers, but gradually the Spanish phrase pre- 
vailed, and after a while it became a specific 
name and took its place on all maps. The 
Sierra Nevada is distinctly a unit, both geo- 
logically and topographically, and is well 
described as “una sierra nevada,” Strictls 
speaking, therefore, we should never say 
“Sierras,” or “High Sierras,” or “Sierra Ne- 
vadas” in referring to it. Nevertheless, thes 
forms are so widely used colloquially and are 
so frequently found in the very best works of 
literature and science that it would perhaps 
be pedantic to deny their admissibility. It 
becomes, therefore, a matter of preference, 
and for our part we rather like to keep in 
mind the unity of our great range by calling 
it simply “The Sierra” or “The Sierra 
Nevada.” 

Having thus promised not to look askance 
at “Sierras,” we may perhaps be spared the 
pain of hearing “Sierra Nevada Mountains.” 
Surely one does not say “Loch Katrine Lake,” 
“Rio Grande River,” or “Saint San Fran- 
cisco.” 

Francis P. FARQUHAR 
in Sierra Club Bulletin 


1928, XI1:1, page 66 
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Directors Hold Annual Business Meeting 


\ meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Sierra Club was held at the Club head- 
quarters December 7, 1940. 
directors Clark, Colby, Dawson, Farquhar, 
Hildebrand, Huber, Jones, Kehrlein, Leon- 
ard, McDuffie, Robinson, Tappaan. Direc- 


tors Adams, Bernays, Starr were absent and 


Present were 


excused, Also present by invitation were: A. 
E. Baldwin, Chairman of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Chapter; David R. Brower, Chair- 
man of the San Francisco Bay Chapter and 
of the Committee on Mountain Records and 
Place Names; Dorothy Markwad, Chairman 
of the Loma Prieta Chapter; Alfred FE. 
Weiler, Chairman of the Library Commit- 
tee. The minutes of the meeting held Sep- 
tember 1 were approved as printed in the 
October Sierra Club Bulletin. 

The Secretary was requested to write to 
Professor LeConte, conveying the greetings 
of the directors, expressing regret that illness 
prevented his attending, and hope that he 
would be able to attend future meetings. 

Park and Forest Policies Discussed 

Mr. Colby reported that the Izaak Walton 
League of America had called to his atten- 
tion a bill now pending in Congress, S. 4404 
(H. R. 10632), to authorize the President 
temporarily to transfer jurisdiction over cer- 
tain national forest and national park land to 
the War or Navy Departments, and the pro- 
visions of the bill were discussed by the di- 
rectors. A motion was passed that while the 
Sierra Club does not object to the provision 
of the bill as it applies to national forests, 
which were created for use of their resources, 
provided the wilderness and wild areas now 
established by the Forest Service are excluded 
from the operations of the bill; yet the Sierra 
Club is convinced that there is no necessity 
for extending the provisions of the bill to the 
national parks. If a specific area of a partic- 


war national park should be needed for mili- 


tary use, such matter should be presented in a 
specific bill to be acted upon on its own mer- 
its. There is no likelihood of any national 
park areas being required for such uses, and 
an extremely ill advised and dangerous prec- 
edent would be established if such a bill be- 
came law. 

Mr. McDufke brought to the attention of 
the Board two bills, S. 4083 and S. 4130, 
pending in Congress which would open up 
certain national monuments to mining. A 
motion was passed that the Sierra Club re- 
affirms the opposition on principle which it 
has formerly expressed as to similar proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. Colby read correspondence between 
himself and Newton B. Drury, Director of 
the National Park Service, regarding the 
status of lands in the vicinity of Shasta Dam; 
also a letter from Mr. Drury regarding Kings 
Canyon National Park, in which he wrote 
that he plans to be in San Francisco during 
the latter part of December and hopes to 
have a conference with Sierra Club directors 
while here. 

The Secretary was directed to communi- 
cate with all the oil companies of the State 
which have issued maps showing unauthor- 
ized roads across the High Sierra, calling at- 
tention to the fact that no such roads exist 
and requesting them to remove such road in- 
dications from the maps. 

It was voted that the Sierra Club actively 
work to secure legislation which will provide 
for staggered terms for the members of the 
California State Park Commission. The Pres- 
ident was authorized to appoint a committee 
to aid in this matter if he deems it advisable. 

Mr. Colby read a letter received from 
Hilding Nelson recommending the acquisi- 
tion by the State of the lands lying between 
Prairie Creek State Park and the Pacific, in 
northern Humboldt County, in order to save 


the spruce forests of the region and to pro- 
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tect the elk herds there. The directors fa- 
vored the acquisition of these lands if this is 
feasible, and voted that the matter be brought 
to the attention of the California State Park 
the Save-the-Redwoods 


Commission and 


League. 
Membership Change Approved 

A motion was passed that the directors ap- 
prove the submission to the membership at 
the next annual election of an amendment 
to the by-laws whereby the husband or wife 
of a member may become a member in full 
standing upon payment of the regular initia- 
tion fee and annual dues of two dollars, such 
member not to receive the publications and 
special mailings of the Club. 

It was voted that, upon request, leave of 
absence be granted to members of the club 
going into active service of the country dur- 
ing the present national emergency. 

A motion was passed that a letter of wel- 
come be sent by the President of the Sierra 
Club to each newly elected member. 

The following were elected honorary life 
members of the Sierra Club: Col. Harry B. 
Clark, U.S.A. retired, in recognition of his 
fine work when in charge of Sequoia Na- 
tional Park in 1899; Hon. Henry E. Barbour, 
former member of Congress, for his splen- 
did aid in securing the enlargement of Se- 
quoia National Park in 1926, and Hon. Bert- 
rand W. Gearhart, member of Congress, for 
his outstanding work in connection with the 
creation of Kings Canyon National Park. 


Rooms Changes Authorized 

Alfred E. Weiler, Chairman of the Li- 
brary Committee, reported on progress in 
cataloging and binding. He called attention 
to the crowded condition of the shelves and 
presented drawings showing that additional 
shelves might be constructed to take care of 
books and photograph albums. He also men- 
tioned the desirability of securing a separate 
work room for the mimeograph and address- 


ograph machines, the removal of which from 


the supply room would leave space whic 
could be used to advantage by the Libran 
Committee. An inside room is available op 
the same floor, which would make a suitable 
work room for Club use of the mimeograph 
and addressograph and particularly for Ba 
Chapter use in publishing “The Yodeler.” 
The Library Committee was instructed to x. 
cure bids for putting in the proposed shely. 
ing and to refer the matter to the Executive 
Committee, which was authorized to carn 
out the plan if within reasonable cost. The 
San Francisco Bay Chapter was authorized t 
defray the rental of the small work room if 


it considers the additional space desirable, 


Lodges 


At the September meeting in Tuolumne 
Meadows a special committee consisting of 
Directors Colby and Farquhar was appointed 
to take up with the Federal Government the 
matter of the relation of the Club to the 
Government in connection with the main- 
tenance of the Le Conte Memorial Lodge in 
Yosemite Valley. A proposed agreement be- 
tween the Sierra Club and the Government, 
submitted to Mr. Colby by Supt. Lawrence 
C. Merriam, was read and discussed. A mo- 
tion was passed that the Sierra Club enter 
into an agreement with the United States 
Government relative to the maintenance of 
Le Conte Memorial Lodge, in Yosemite Val- 
ley, substantially in accordance with the 
agreement submitted, but with an explan- 
atory preface to be prepared by the Com- 
mittee. 

The request of the Ski Mountaineers of 
the Southern California Chapter for finan- 
cial assistance in securing a water supply for 
Keller Peak Hut, and for authority to enter 
into a water association, had been previously 
brought to the attention of the individual 
directors, but the matter had been held over 
for consideration at this meeting. A motion 
was passed that the Sierra Club approves the 


principle of a water association for the de- 
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velopment of a supply at Keller Peak Hut, 
abject to determination of economic and 
engineering feasibility, and that the Ski 
Mountaineers of the Southern California 
Chapter are authorized to investigate and 
report to the Executive Committee of the 
Board. 
Other Reports 


Mr. Leonard reported that the Outing 
Committee is making plans to organize out- 
ings for 1941 similar to those conducted in 
1940. 

Mr. Farquhar presented a written report 
as Editor of the Sierra Club Bulletin. The 
Editorial Board is planning to issue a fiftieth 
ersary number in 1942. 

Mr. Clark, in reporting on matters con- 
nected with Shasta, LeConte and Parsons 
lodges, advised that a work party had gone 
to Tuolumne Meadows in October and 





buried a section of the pipeline conducting 
water from the spring to the Lodge, the lay- 
ing of which was commenced during the 


Labor Day outing in September. Mr. Clark 


also reported on matters connected with the 





Clair Tappaan Lodge finances, improve- 
ments to lodge and ski tow, first aid room, 
ganization of a ski patrol under the spon- 
sorship of the National Ski Patrol System. 
The directors thanked Mr. Clark for the 
great amount of time and effort he has de- 
voted to these matters. 

Mr. Robinson gave a brief report on work 
f the Winter Sports Committee. 

A report of the Committee on Mountain 
Records and Place Names was read by Mr. 
Brower and approved by the Board. 

\ report received from Arthur H. Blake, 


harman of the Committee on Sierra big- 





n sheep, was read and placed on file. 
A written report of Mr. Starr on work of 
the High Sierra Trails Committee was ac- 


cepted with appreciation and the publication 


of asummary directed. 


Mr. Kehrlein stated that the Glacier 


Study Committee was continuing with its 
work and that Frangois E. Matthes is plan- 
ning to go on the Base Camp trip next sum- 
mer to continue his study of the glaciers of 
the Banner-Ritter region. 

Written reports submitted by the various 
chapter chairmen were accepted and placed 
on file. Mr. Baldwin, newly elected chair- 
man of the Southern California Chapter, 
supplemented orally the written report pre- 
viously presented by outgoing chairman Stan- 
ley Jones. 

A motion was passed that the Riverside 
Chapter be informed that there is no objec- 
tion to its making a small special charge for 
sending out postals and notices of trips, this 
charge not to be called a “trail fee,” the dis- 
continuance of which was directed at the 
May meeting of the Board. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Kasson 
Avery for presenting to the Club a painting 
of “Mount Brewer from Bryanthus Lake” 
by Leland Curtis, and the Secretary was in- 
structed to notify Mr. Avery of the Club’s 
appreciation. 

The sum of $50 was voted as a contribu- 
tion toward the work of the California Con- 
servation Council. 

The preparation of a budget for 1941 was 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

The following were appointed to act as 
the Nominating Committee to select names 
to be placed on the ballot at the coming elec- 
tion of directors of the Sierra Club: Edward 
A. Mayers (chairman), Robert L. Lipman 
(vice-chairman), Suzanne Allen, Herbert L. 
Breed, Charlotte E. Mauk; Alternates: 
Maren Aune, Dorothy H. Huggins. 

The following were appointed Judges of 
Election to supervise the election: Andrew 
E. Neuenburg (chairman), Ida E. Logan 
(vice-chairman), Kasson Avery, Ada S&S. 
Chaplin, Ella McElligott, Alice L. Meuss- 
dorffer, James A. Morgan, Charles Spenner, 
Catherine S. Tubby, Oliver G. Tubby. 


Wm. E. Co.sy, Secretary. 
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————— 


- rector of I 
Honorary Memberships Acknowledged ote, “I 
naming al 


whom I trust you will express my felicity. 4). 1 
quola). 


The Secretary of the Club has received 
letters acknowledging the honorary life tions and gratitude. I beg to remain, 


memberships voted by the directors at the 





December meeting. The first is from Mem- 
Bertrand W. 
author of the bill creating Kings Canyon 
National Park: 


ber of Congress 


Washington, D. C. 
December 18, 1940. 
Dear Mr. Colby: 

Because no one could appreciate more the 
very great honor which has come to me as a 
consequence of the action of the Board of 
Directors of the Sierra Club, I hasten to as- 
sure you that I am very happy indeed to be 
able to accept the honorary life membership 
which the Board has authorized you to ten- 
der me. 

That I am grateful to the members of the 
Club for this great consideration, goes with- 
out saying. 

Trusting this finds you in the best of 
health, and with kindest personal regards to 
you and to the members of the Board, to 


Gearhart, 


Most cordially yours, 
Bertranpb W. Gearuart, 
Member of Congress, 


The second letter is from Col. Harry 8 
Clark, U.S. A. retired, who was in charge of 
Sequoia National Park in 1899: 


San Diego, California 


Dear Mr. Colby: | December 21, 1940, 


I acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
December 13th informing me of my elec. 
tion as an honorary life member of the Sierra 
Club, and I acknowledge the honor with 
sincere thanks. 

If it were possible to relive any part of a 
man’s allotted time my first choice would be 
the half-year I spent in the Sequoia and Gen- 
eral Grant national parks. And it makes me 
happy to fee] that I can again be identified, 
even though indirectly, through the work of 


> Sierra Club. : 
the Sierra C Sincerely, 


Henry B. Crarx. 


New Names for Sequoia High Sierra 


From the U. 


Names has come an advance notice, subject 


S. Board on Geographical 


to correction, announcing place names for a 
group of peaks in the High Sierra of Sequoia 
National Park. The names are: 
Mount Chamberlin—for Peak 13,173, 3 
miles southwest of Mount Whitney. 
Mount Hale—for Peak 13,493, 1 
northwest of Whitney. 


mile 


Mount Newcomb — for Peak 13,484, 3 
miles south of Whitney. 

Mount Pickering—for Peak 13,481, just 
south of Newcomb. 

These names, originally proposed by Fran- 
cois E. Matthes, are of well known astron- 
omers, Another name, proposed at the same 


time, is Boreal Plateau, for the upland be- 


tween Rock Creek and Golden Trout Creek. 
This, too, has been tentatively accepted. All 
of the names were previously approved by 
the Sierra Club Committee on Mountain 


Records and Place Names, 


Board of Directors. Sierra place names are 


as well as the 


also subject to the approval of the park or 
forest superintendent whose territory is con- 
cerned, as well as the regional director and 
the State Geographic Board. It is perhaps 
just as well that mountain nomenclature is 
subject to such delays, else all Sierra peaks 
might long since have been named, and the 
contour lines of topographic maps obscured 
under a welter of black ink. The philosophy 
of the Sierra Club committee has been quite 
well expressed by Col. John R. White, Di- 
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rector of Region IV of the Park Service, who 
wrote, “I think we should be chary about 
naming all the mountains in the park (Se- 


yoia). It might be well to keep a few un- 


named mountains so that future generations 
could name them for some man of interna- 
tional or national fame, more directly con- 


nected with the park...” 


Conference on Sierra Bighorn Planned 


Mountaineers, above all others, should 
have a special interest in the Sierra bighorn 
which, like them, is happiest and thrives 
best in the high wild places of the High 
Sierra Crest. Unhappily, the bighorn, unlike 


the mountaineer, is near extinction. The lim- 





ited number of the Sierra species—variously 
estimated to number from twenty-five to 
ixty animals—means that prompt action is 
mandatory if the Sierra bighorn is to survive. 
Otherwise it, like the California Grizzly, 
may soon join the ranks of the vanished. Re- 
eret will then be too late. 

Immediate concern is felt for their fall 
and winter range on the eastern slopes of the 
High Sierra in Inyo National Forest. To dis- 
cuss this, and to study related matters of big- 
horn protection, Assistant Regional Forester, 
F. B. Cronemiller, in charge of the Wildlife 
Division of the Forest Service, is planning 
soon to hold a meeting attended by represen- 
tatives of the various governmental services 
concerned with the problem, as well as other 
interested organizations, including the Cal- 


ifornia Academy of Sciences and the Sierra 


A “Geyser 


The New Casa Diablo “Geyser” resumed 
ts spouting with a roar last September 21 
after a vacation of almost four months from 
the day it ceased operation, May 26. This 
rebirth, like its first appearance on December 
21, 1937, was aided by mechanical contriv- 
ances, Which fact should give some small 
satisfaction to those who have criticized it as 
unworthy of their attention because it spouts 
from a cased well driven to 130 feet in 
depth. 


These purists are overlooking facts that 


” 


Some of the important problems which 
may be studied are: 
1. Is special protection against poachers 
and ignorant hunters required? 


2. Is the creation of a sanctuary ad- 


visable? 


Is predatory control necessary to pre- 


‘sae 


vent losses of lambs? 

Fortunately some problems faced by a 
similar committee in Colorado, where the 
bighorn have been decreasing at an appalling 
rate, do not exist in the High Sierra. There 
is at present no conflict between the range 
grazed by the bighorn and domestic sheep 
in the Inyo National Forest. Apparently 
there are no mineral resources whose unusual 
development would invade terrain required 
for winter grazing by the bighorn. 

It has been apparent for some time that 
special biological studies should be author- 
ized and put underway as soon as possible. In 
the meantime no step that can assure proper 
protection of the vanishing Sierra bighorn 
should be neglected. 

ArTuHUR H. Buake, Chairman 
Committee on Sierra Bighorn. 


Is Reborn 


make the “geyser” of considerable interest 
to geologists and those who specialize on vol- 
canic phenomena. The tremendous volume 
of superheated water and steam ejected by a 
fountain six inches in diameter and from 
fifty to ninety feet in height for more than 
two and a half years, is part of a key to 
the early geologic history of the Mono 
Craters and earthquake fault, as well as the 
Sierra uplift and Inyo-Mono depression. 
One pronounced skeptic, a fellow club mem- 


ber, not only ignored the beautiful spec- 
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tacle the geyser makes, but even seemed an- 
noyed because of the original article on it 
written by F. E. Matthes and me. It had in- 
spired him to make such a close inspection 
of it that the spray on his glasses had, he 
claimed, “etched them so badly he had been 
compelled to buy new ones.” (He ignored 
the fact he spent a lot of time on that year’s 
High Trip in and around Pumice Flat.) A 
fine lens on my camera, however, has not 
been affected by repeated exposures to the 
same spray. Furthermore, another club mem- 
ber of researchist tendencies reported, after 
drinking a glass full of water from the steam- 
ing fountain, that his stomach lining had not 
been etched, either. 

With these quasi scientific criticisms and 
observations disposed of for the benefit of 
lay scientists, it is of interest to report on oc- 
curences this year that may link the earth- 
quake faults from The Mono Craters through 
the Mammoth Lake Region to other faults 
250 miles farther south, in Imperial Valley. 
On May 26, 1940, the geyser’s demise was 
reported in news dispatches as coincidental 
with the Imperial Valley earthquake. On 
May 24 earthquakes were reported from 
Peru to Montana. 

An observer at Casa Diablo reported that 


after the first quake, felt as a tremor in the 


vicinity, the flow was cut in half, and fly. 
tuated for two to three days at a height hy. 
tween 25 and 45 feet. Finally, on May a6, 
it ceased entirely, after which steam jsgue 
from the vent while water could be hem 
boiling underground, 

There was a later earthquake on July 9, 
and on July g it began to spout steam again 
Since the geyser had attracted consideradhk 
business from passing tourists, J. W. Ham 
ton, owner of the service station there, @& 
cided to attempt to restore it by mechanigl 
means. Various schemes were tried and final 
through application of air pressure, what 
ever was obstructing the flow in the casi 
was driven out and the “geyser brought 
again with a roar.” It is still spouting to fifty 
feet. 

When and as I can pick up information 
on this phenomenon, I pass it on to Frangois 
FE. Matthes, Senior Geologist of the U. §, 
Geological Survey, who has reported on it to 
the Geological Society. Since the value of 
observations depends on their regularity, it 
is hoped that some such agency as the Geo- 
physical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, the Geological Survey, or one of our 
local universities will make the geyser and 
the region the subject of regular study. 

ARTHUR H. Brake. 


Report for the LeConte Memorial Lodge 


The LeConte Memorial Lodge has gone 
through the first part of a period of transi- 
tion very smoothly. With the kind help of 
Mr. F. C. Holman, the retiring custodian, 
I was able to adjust myself to the lodge du- 
ties without the rough period of inefficiency 
so often attendant to changes. 

The lodge was opened May 14 by Mr. 
Holman, and was closed by him September 
10. During that time an estimated 9,000 
people came into the lodge, although only 
3,300 of those signed the register. 

A number of books were given to the 


lodge this year: Mr. Holman presented us 


with his copy of Geologic History of Yosem- 
ite Valley, by Francois E. Matthes; Virginia 
and Ansel Adams donated two bound vol- 
umes of Astronomical Society of the Pacif 
Leaflets, and their new book J/ustratea 
Guide to Yosemite Valley; the Sierra Club 
sent the lodge a copy of Rambling in the 
Sierra, by Joseph LeConte, and the 1930 
1940 copies of the Sierra C/ub Bulletin, 


completing our set. 


— ~ ° a 
The Lodge Committee and park officials 


visited several times, making plans for future 


development of the lodge. 


Epwarp H. AnpeErson, Custodian. 
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JANUARY AMONG THE PALISADES — By Arthur H. Blake 


Touring 


It has been suggested that the pleasure to 
be derived from ski-touring varies inversely 
with the weight of the pack. The exact ratio 
is open to dispute, but not the general truth 
of the suggestion. Accordingly, skiers who 
would like to tour, but whose apprehension 
of painful scapule has damped their touring 
ardor, may be glad to know that packs need 
not be heavy. Last winter, during a ski ascent 
of Mount Ralston in the Echo Lake region, 
a party of four Club skiers decided to keep 
pack weights low. They took equipment for 
two nights’ camping on the snow, tents 
(which served as dunnage bags as well), 


seeping Dags, primus stoves, food, kerosene, 


a Pleasure 


and all the recommended emergency equip- 
They 


slept comfortably in spite of storm, and had 


ment for rescue work or ski repairs. 


a slight reserve of food. Yet the packs aver- 
aged nineteen pounds per man. 
Secret of this supposedly record low was 
very simple, and might well be followed by 
others. Before the trip, the four men emptied 
all their packs in one room and weeded out 
the duplications. The resulting weight econ- 
omy was astounding. Careful choice of equip- 
ment might permit a lower light-pack record 
to be established. More important, howe ver, 
is the necessity of remembering all the es- 


sentials. 
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Ostrander Lake Hut Ready For Ski-Tourers 


Long and longingly have Yosemite skiers 
looked from the Badger Pass slopes toward 
the invitingly open ski terrain of Horse 
Ridge and Buena Vista Crest. But to enjoy 
this terrain they had cither to await the long 
skiing days of April, when there was time to 
make the round trip in a day, or to camp out 
a night on Ostrander Lake or its shores. 

This is all changed now, thanks to the Na- 
tional Park Service. Inspired by the design 
worked out by the Winter Sports Committee 
for the Peter Grubb ski hut, the Park Serv- 
ice has constructed a somewhat similar hut at 
the foot of the Horse Ridge slopes. It will be 
ready this winter on a first-come-first-served 
basis for skiers whose ability is equivalent to 
third class, and who have made the necessary 
reservations at Badger Pass. There are two 
routes to Ostrander Lake, well blazed with 
standard skiway markers. One (9/2 miles) 
starts at the top of the upski, and follows 
semi-open slopes and a partly opened forest 
across the headwaters of Bridalveil Creek to 
the lake. This route continues as the signed 
Merced Crest Ski Trail over Horse Ridge 
and as far as the gap west of Buena Vista 
Peak, and will perhaps ultimately lead to 
Ottoway Lake, where use may justify a sec- 
ond hut. A second, or retreat trail (6% 
miles), follows the Illilouette-Bridalveil di- 
vide down from Ostrander, crossing Horizon 
Hill, and ending on the Glacier Point Road, 
which the Park Service expects to keep clear 
as far as Bridalveil Creek. 


Southern California 


The Sierra Club’s huts at Mount San An- 
tonio and Keller Peak are in readiness for the 
hoped-for snows of 1940-41. 

The Keller Peak Hut and its new annex 
suffered little wear and tear during the un- 


usually warm winter of 1939-40, as there 





The hut contains bunks and cooking fj. 
cilities which will be furnished free to skier, 
Those who do not wish to carry their ow, 
sleeping bags may rent them from the cop. 
cessionaire, who will also furnish meals x 
rates similar to those in the High Sierg 
camps. Two-way short-wave radio will bk 
installed in the hut as a safety measure, per- 
mitting prompt reporting of all arrivals, 

For those unable to afford the time or 
energy required for the trip to Ostrander 
Lake, Dewey Point makes an admirable sub- 
stitute. The round trip, via a new and well 
marked route, may be made easily in les 
than a day. Dewey Point and Badger Pass are 
approximately the same elevation, less than 
three miles apart, and there are enough in- 
tervening ups and downs to provide a fa 
cinating tour. At Dewey Point the view of 
Yosemite, from the gates of the Valley right 
on up to Mount Lyell, is thought by many 
to be finer than that obtained from any other 
point on the Valley rim. 

In starting this program for the develop. 
ment of ski touring, the National Park Serv- 
ice is encouraging that form of skiing which 
is perhaps most appropriate for such scenic 
parks as Yosemite. It is hoped that those who 
have heard of the winter beauty of the Yo 
semite High Sierra, but who have so far been 
a bit reluctant to leave the beaten trails at 
Badger Pass, will make full use of the new 


facilities. 


Ski Huts Ready, ‘Too 


was not one week-end of good skiing in the 
locality. The block booking system of reset 
vations, planned for Jast season, will be tried 
out this winter. Tickets to the hut capacity 
—sixty—are printed for each week-end, and 


can be purchased by members at any time for 


any wee 
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any week-end. The price is $1.50 for mem- 
bers and $2.00 for guests, covering the over- 
night hut fee and three meals. Reservations 
will be handled through Sierra Club southern 
California headquarters. Doris Edghill will 
supervise central commissary on week-ends, 
assisted by skiers on a share-the-work plan. 
Hut host and caretaker Gus Pollard, who has 
created order and hospitality at the hut 
throughout the summer, will be at Keller for 
the ski season. Bill Davies is the Keller Peak 


Hut Committee Chairman. 


The San Antonio Hut, with accommoda- 
tions for thirty or thirty-five, is reached by a 
trail which rises about 2000 feet in two and 
a half miles. No reservations are necessary, 
and no central commissary is served, except 
on specified week-ends, when accommoda- 
tions are limited to racers. The overnight hut 
fee is 25 cents for members, 50 cents for 
guests. Despite its comparative remoteness, 
the San Antonio Hut boasts running water 
and an electric light system. George Blundell 
is the hut manager. 

Rutu D. MENDENHALL. 


A Study of Ski Accidents 


For several years an effort has been made 
to study the details of ski accidents. This 
study has been carried out among the mem- 
bers of the Sierra Club by means of a ques- 
tionnaire, and it is thought appropriate, just 
before another season, to consider briefly a 
few accident factors. Unfortunately, the 
complete records number only twenty-eight, 
and definite conclusions cannot therefore be 
reached on the basis of these alone. 

In answer to the question “Does the bind- 
ing allow the foot to escape when there is a 
powerful twist?” there were only four who 
said “yes.” This is 


Doubtless a binding which would release the 


probably significant. 


foot when torsion is put on the ankle and 
knee would prevent much damage. The most 
common ski injuries result from this twisting 
force—spiral fracture of the leg, broken 
ankles, sprained knees and ankles. It was 
hoped that a heel spring of the Bildstein 
variety would afford this safety factor, but 
almost one-half of the casualties in the sur- 
vey were equipped with them, indicating 
that such a release does not work as desired. 
Dr. Joel Hildebrand has added this thought 


m recent correspondence: “The type of re- 











lease which is not yet solved is a toe iron 
which would open on strong twisting pres- 
sure, less than sufficient to cause injury, but 
which would remain in place during ordi- 
nary skiing. This is a type of release much 
to be desired, and ought to constitute a 
challenge to inventors.” 

The survey has also shown that as the 
day progresses, accidents become more fre- 
quent. This is due no doubt to fatigue on the 
part of the skier, plus changes in snow. The 
slope is roughened by sitzmarks, the snow 
may become slow in some spots, remaining 
icy in others, and finally, toward the close 
of the day, deep ruts are apt to freeze. Al- 
though most of the casualties denied that 
they were tired, yet as the day wears on re- 
flexes are slowed, muscles are not so limber, 
and the protective mechanism of the body 
is more off guard. Skiing out of control and 
taking risks exact their toll in accidents, as 
does the thoughtlessness of other skiers who 
do not fill up their holes. Careful skiing, 
always in control, with careful attention to 
ski etiquette, is essential for lasting enjoy- 


ment, 


H. Srewarr Kimpatt, M. D. 
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Life-Guards of the Snow 


Imagine a sunny March day on the ski 
slopes. The balmy spring weather has re- 
duced the slope to a quagmire that makes 
you conclude that ‘as slow as corn snow at 
noon” is a better simile than the familiar 
“molasses in January.” Your schuss tracks 
are steep-walled canyons; your christies, if 
any, splash. Then, that night, everything 
freezes tight; you arrive on the slope to find 
a chaos of ruts that are no longer ski tracks, 
but that are now a maze of gashes moulded 
in unyielding quartz. 

What would you do: (a) Sit down and 
wait for a thaw! Or (b) would you succumb 
to the urge to fill the week-end with every 
possible minute of skiing, and try to demon- 
strate to awed onlookers that ice and ruts are 
child’s play? 

If you are a (b)-skier, chances are you 
have not studied the accident analysis in the 
new booklet, Te National Ski Patrol Sys- 
tem and What It Does for You (1), which 
discloses what becomes of over-daring or un- 


prepared skiers. Chances are, also, that you 


will soon be a statistic in the files of the life. 
guards of the snow the National Ski Patrol. 
men — not however, without first having 
been a passenger in an NSPS rescue tobog. 
gan. Even if you are an (a)-skier, acquisi- 
tion of this booklet will do you no ham 
Included in its 64 pages is a complete pres 
entation, written lightly but completely, of 
the methods by which the Ski Patrol Sys 
tem works for your best interest “‘to promote 
the safety of those engaging in winte 
sports.” Further, it will explain how you, x 
a skier, can help. The booklet is inexpensive, 
and every skier owes it to himself either t 
own one, or to try to read someone else’s copy. 

Lest you infer from this brief review tha 
the booklet is as dismal as an obituary page, 
be assured that it contains more than ski acci- 
dent reports, and be reassured by the NSPS’ 
own statistics, which indicate that swimming 
is three times as hazardous as skiing. 

(1) Edited by C. M. Dole and published by the 
National Ski Patrol System, New York, 1940 
Copies available at the Sierra Club office and 
at Tappaan Lodge at cost price of §c each. Include 


are 


5¢ postage if you wish your copy mailed to you. 


A Year of Skiing 


Have you stood on the windswept slopes 
of some snow-covered peak, with flurries of 
snow, eddies of clammy fog driving inter- 
mittently before you, while you watch a 
Have 


you watched the crouched form of a racer 


downhill race run its frantic course? 


emerge from the mist, icy particles frosting 
his drawn features as he hurtles past you, 
tense, speeding madly down the rough and 
steepening course? Have you stood there 
petrified, not with cold, but with anguished 
apprehension of what inevitably must hap- 
pen if something goes wrong—if he miscal- 
culates his course, catches an edge, fatigues 


too soon, crashes, at that terrific speed! Have 





the valiant ski patrolmen, stationed along 
the course, seemed to you uncomfortabls 
reminiscent of anticipating vultures? Have 
you wondered: why shouldn’t there be some 
saner form of ski competition? 

Perhaps you haven’t wondered yet. Per- 
haps you never will. But if you have, you 
are enjoying the company of some of the 
nation’s finest skiers — Durrance, Foeger, 
Schroll. If vou think the downhill race all 
right as it is, you have company, too, And 
good company. It’s a good argument, a vital 
one, and you'd enjoy it. 

You'll find the rest of the story presented 


by Fred McNeil and Roger Langley in the 
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latest American Ski Annual (1), now in its 
dxth successful year of reporting activity 
ind accomplishment in the national ski 
felds. Besides the usual meet statistics and 
jivision news, you’ll find many other fine 
uticles—the best assembly yet. You'll learn 
that even if you don’t fancy the sport of 
slider-less soaring known as ski jumping, the 
acquisition of the technique for small jumps 
will help your confidence. You’ll learn that 
they are still carrying on arguments about 
technique; that while telemark advocates are 
now reduced to mere voices in the wilder- 
ness, there is still at least one ski teacher who 
thinks counterswing isn’t essential to the 
christiania. He argues his case with a bicycle 
analogy, without explaining where one may 


n skies equipped with handlebars. For 





the answer to this argument we’ll refer you 


to two of the photographs: of Hans Georg, 
and of Luggi Foeger, letting you decide 
which skier, teaching opposite technique, is 
the happiest. 

In looking at the photographs, perhaps 
you'll agree that they are neither very well 
reproduced, nor too well chosen—a rather 
sad commentary to have to make when you 


consider the variety and beauty of the Amer- 





ski scene, as well as the variety of beauty 


that cavorts upon it. 


We Ski In California, Too 


lt is impossible for a national publica- 
tion to give much space to any one locality, 
and for this reason the casual reader of the 
American Ski Annual might easily conclude 
that little skiing is being done in California. 
Should any of your distant friends jump to 
conclusions and taunt you to this effect, you 
need but send them the new Western Ski 
Annual (2), or the Yosemite Winter Club 
Year Book (3). 


prage ’ rae 
they'll find more ski meat and less of ski 


It is quite possible that 
meets than in the national publication, eighty 
per cent. of the text of which is concerned 


competition. The other two manage to 


tell enough about racing in half of their 
pages. 

It is not unreasonable to wonder if the 
great percentage of space devoted to racing 
is not a fundamental weakness of the Ameri- 
can ski periodicals. The British Ski Year 
Book (4), which has been appearing annu- 
ally since 1920, and which is edited by 
Arnold Lunn, widely known as the father 
of downhill racing, has found twenty per 
cent. of the text devoted to racing is sufh- 
cient. Certainly skiing is a broad enough 
sport to provide ample material for articles 
of widespread interest. Equipment, tech- 
nique, rescue work and first aid, touring, 


ski-mountaineering, development of new ski 





areas—these are subjects of universal ap- 
peal. Perhaps the editors of the annuals 
might consider that the proportion of racers 
to recreational skiers is very low, and that 
there are thousands of skiers who aren’t in- 
terested in racing at all. 

Even the skier who agrees with this criti- 
cism should not await changes in editorial 
content before adding these annuals to his 
library. Pages of fine articles and stories will 
be found, together with enough pictures to 
interest the friends who don’t know the fine 
points. We wouldn’t want perfect ski an- 
nuals this year. We must leave room for im- 
provement in the many volumes we’ll want 


to see in vears to come. 


Davip R. Brower. 


(1) Th Edited by 
Roger E. Langley. Stephen Daye Press, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, 1940. 256 pages, many illus- 


trations. Price, $1.00. 


ns , 
e American Ski Annual, 1940-41. 


(2) Western Ski Anp Edited by Wil- 
liam McKinley Stensaas. Commercial Printing 
Company, Modesto, 1940. 148 pages, many 





Hy 1940-gl. 


lustrations. Price, soc. 

(3) Yosemite Winter Club Year Book, 1030-4 
Edited by Ben C. Tarnutzer. Yo 
Curry Co., Yosemite, 1940. 88 pages, 
trated. Price, Soc. 

(4) The Briti Year Book. Arnold 
Lunn. Annual of the Ski Club of Great Britain, 

Price 10s 


semite Park & 


This 


sh Sk Edited by 


London, Printed from 1920 to date 
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Uniform Ski Test Established 


The California Ski 


fall to 


Association met this 
ski tests, to 


adopted by the member clubs. Following are 


establish uniform be 


the California Association recommendations 


T he California Ski Association resolves: 


1. That a standing Test Committee of the Cal- 
fornia Ski Association be established 
2. That the appointment of Fourth and Third 


Class judges be vested entirely in member clubs. 
3. That 
by the 


Second Class judges must be 


Test Committee. 


ipproved 


4. That the First Class award may be made only 
by the Test Committee after its examination of the 


record of the candidate. Such award shall be made 


nly nomination of a member club. 


5. That all parts of a test shall be passed under 
the jurisdiction of 

6. That the ski intended te 
rather than knowledge and that First 
Aid not be part thereof. A 
knowledge of winter First Aid should be encouraged 
n other ways. 


7. That a ski 


one club. 


tests are test skill 


iccordingly 


should included as a 


mountaineer test should ultimately 


be included in the California Ski Association tests, 
but that the time has not yet arrived for such action. 

8. For the purpose of enabling skiers to wear 
either a separate b or a readily recognizable 





modification of a club 
oft a test 


dge to indicate the passing 
i. The standing Test Committee, upon approval 
by the Executive Committee, be authorized 
to establish a design for a separate pin and 
badge indicating the the fore- 
recommended that this 


ippropriate 


passing of 
tests. It is 
badge show by 


] 
cok 


going 


both numeral and 
r the particular test passed 

uuthorized to ind 
the passing of tests by either the 
the Ar 


b. The member clubs be cate 
inclusion 


n the club emblem of yic numeral 





of the test passed, or the inclusion of the 
following distinctive colors in the club 
emblem 
First Class Silver 
Second Class Gol r Yellow 


Third Class . 
Fourth Class 


Purp fo determine the candidate’s ¢ 
in easy Cross-cé 


perfect fo 


» engage 


lesirable, but 


Demon 


1. Snowplow 


trations required 


it least five yards, under control, 


1 standstill from a direct descent 


2. Four linked stem turns, each through at Jeg 
120 degrees, executed slowly under complete contr 
ind separated by traverses with skis parallel, yppe 


ski leading 


2A three m les 
length, over variable terrain, during which the ca 


cross-country tour two to 


didate must demonstrate to the accompanying judg 
h s . 
poles properly, to climb, to do kick-turns, and to m 
downhill without ¢ 
falls and at a speed of about half that expecte 


ibility to cope with ordinary 


for considerable distances 
many 
of third-class skiers. Climbing devices are permitted 

Alternative 


500 feet vertical elevation to test reasonable dim 


Ascent and descent of approximate) 


ing and downhill running ability. Proper right an 
left kick-turns must be demonstrated on the clim 
Seal skins or similar aids permitted 
ski poles expected throughout the test. Time limits 


dependi snow conditions, will be fixed bs 





upon 
the judges 
The judg 


candidate in the 


es shall pass upon the proficiency of ead 





light of the purpose of the test 


Third Class Test 


stimulate and 
skier 


attain in order to enjoy 


Purpose: T 


touring ability 


measure the 
5 


be ambitious t 


ordinary 
every should 
all-day tours over mountain 
terrain. Fluency, assurance, 


steadiness are required 


rather than speed. 
Demonstrations required 
1. Four linked 


snow on a slope of at 


stem turns in moderately 


least 15 degrees, executed 
slowly under complete control and separated by tray 
erses with skis parallel, upper ski leading. 

2 A ri 
from a di 


of at le 


rht and left christiania to a standst 
the turns at a speed 


Stem, open or pure 





rect descent, startir 





ist 10 miles per hour. 





christianias may be used; inside ski must not & 
lifted. 
3. Side-slipping to right and to left down 


smooth slope. Travel a sufficient distance in each @ 


to demonstrate co de-slip and speed 





rection 
by edging and weight shifting. 


left, both uphill and 


4. Kick-turns to right 








jownhill, 


on a slope of at least 30 de 
5s. Good form and effective propulsion on ® 
level with the one-step and two-step 
6. Ascent and descent of a standard course 
ipproximately 1000 feet elevation if available 
Climb ng aids other than ippropriate w axing are 


not permitted. The course must include the variey 
f slope and terrain encountered in rdinary tour 
ng 


obst icles, to us 


Proper use of 








it 30 
ted by tl 
3. Four 
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4. Four 
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The judges shall pass upon the proficiency f 


late in the light of the purpose of the 


Second Class Test 





Purp I lemonstrate mastery of touring 
‘ yue and at lity to cope with all conditions of 
s ncluding steep slopes and open 
woods, that do not involve unjustifiable hazard 


P ness and a fluent, aggressive style are 
sired. The speed expected is approximately dou- 





7 
that for Third Class, but not necessarily more 
wn half that of racing speed. No kick-turns are 
" tte iny part of this test. Few falls are 





D nstra ms regu red 


1. Four stem turns linking traverses in soft snow 
f at least 25 degrees. 

nked christianias started at a speed of 
it 30 miles per hour, accurately placed as desig- 


dy the judges. 





:, Four linked stem-christianias of shortest pos- 





radius, with or without help of the inner pole, 
1 30-degree slope of either hard or soft snow. 


jump-turns, linking traverses preferably 





crust, on a slope of at least 20 degrees. 

Turns may be made with one or both poles. A mo- 
atary stop is permitted after each turn. 

5. Skating stride, poling for quick acceleration. 

jescent of several hundred feet, main- 
ng fair speed on an open slope of hard snow 

ncluding pitches of 30 degrees. 

>. Similar no-tall descent on soft snow. 

8. Descent of a standard course of at least 1000 
et in a fixed time limit, with but two falls allowed. 

The course must include slopes generally steeper 

nthe Third Class run 

g. A descent of not less than 300 feet of wood- 

ng, dense enough to prevent straight running 


ts ICSE 


is to prevent continuous turns. 


First Class Test 


First Class 


er touring or racing. 





iward is made for excellence in 


The touring award is intended as a recognition of 





perfected technique and notable performance, includ- 


ig leadership, in ski-mountaineering and touring. 





racing award is intended as a recognition of 


sistently notable performance in representative 


6 Bl 


ally recognized national or international 


‘. =: & «@ 


Instructions to Judges 


The Sierra Club has always emphasized ski-tour- 
g- This form of the sport, more than any other, 
> purposes of the Club, namely to explore, 
iccessible the mountain regions. 





1 the following instructions are 








Fourth Cla In 


addition to the above, the judge 


shall satisfy himself that the candidate can run 
fownhill for a short distance at moderate spee n 
ier complete control. 

Third Cla In addition to proficiency the 


ibove test the candidate must, 


luring 





test, carry a pack of at least ten pounds, contents of 
which must satisfy judges as b 
During 


demonstrate four linked christianias as an additiona 





day touring part 2 the candidate sho 


guage of proficiency and good form in the turn 


Time limits in the downhill run wi 
vance by the judges, aepending upon snow c na 
tions 

Second Cla 


ittention 


Part 7 of the test shall be given 
The 


turns with the 


candidate must execute his 


special 
soft snow 
snow turns. 


same fluency as his hard 


The soft snow must cause no unstead 


ness in his turns. 


Following are the gene ral regulations: 


1. The tests are both members and non- 


members 


open to 


2. A non-member is entitled to a test certificate, 
but not to a badge 

3. Before applying j 
should secure approval by competent skiers such as 


to be judged, candidates 


instructors or advanced skiers of the several parts of 
each test to convince themselves that they are pre- 
pared for the formal tests. 

4. No candidate can be passed for any part of a 
test except by being judged formally and 
that he is being judged. 


Hard sno 


unbreakable crust formed either by sun or wind, or 


For the purpose of these tests, hard, 


packed on slopes on which any soft snow 
well packed. 
Soft snow: For the purpose of these tests, soft 
snow must be so deep that a ski-runner can swing 
to a standstill without sweeping the snow from the 
underlying layer of hard crust. 
No part of the Second Class Test may 
be taken on really slow snow. Tests must not be 
taken directly after a 
spring snow unless a steeper gradient than is spec 


Siow snow 


heavy snowfall or in heavy 
fied is selected. 

This restriction is intended to maintain the stan- 
dard of the tests, since on steep slopes it is far easier 
for all but fast 
times, if the snow is slow enough to 


expert performers to accomplish 
make straight 
running easy. 

The candidate should pass each test in the order 
given below, except when judges decide on changes, 
which should be in the interest of expediency. 

No candidate may enter for higher class test and 
receive formal recognition before he has passed the 
complete preceding one 

The various parts of the test may be passed 
different days and before different judges 

The Fourth and Third Class Test must be com 
The Second Class Test nee 


not be completed in one season 





pleted in one season 
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Not more than three attempts are allowed at any 
one part of any test in the same day, and judges 
should not allow more than one attempt unless they 
that the 
chance of passing. 


are satisfied candidate has a reasonable 


judge again 
for 
any part of a test before he has a reasonable chance 


The judges are entitled to refuse to 
within one week a candidate who has entered 


of passing. 
Judges’ Report Cards 


Candidates are responsible tor seeing that their 
Judges’ Report Cards are properly signed, both in 
detail and in toto, by the officiating judges and that 
they are sent to the secretary of the Sierra Club. 
Failure in this respect might necessitate retaking 
parts of the tests or even the entire tests. 

Cards must also be kept in such condition that 
they are legible at time of the completion of test. 


Jud ges 


1. Certification by one officially designated judge 
will suffice for Fourth Class, but joint certification 





by two judges is necessary for Third and Second 
Class Tests. In addition, approval by California Sk 
Association Test Committee shall be required for 
the Second Class award. 





2. An official judge may deputize Third Clas 
Tests a person, preferably one who is officially ap 
pointed to judge in a lower class, to act with him 
when there is no official judge available for the 
test in question. 

3. The timed part of any test shall be in charge 
of an official judge, who shall also appoint starter 
and, if he considers it necessary, timekeepers. 

4. A judge for the Second Class is entitled to ag 
officially as a judge in tests of all classes. A Judge 
for Third Class is entitled to act officially as a Judge 
in Third and Fourth Class Tests. A judge for Fourth 
Class may judge officially in a Fourth Class Tes 
only. 


6. Judges who make themselves available for 
conducting tests shall post their names and add- 
tional information as to time and place of tests on 
the morning after their arrival on the bulletin board 


provided for this purpose. 


The Sierra Club Ski- Mountaineering Test 


Those 
portions of the High Sierra in winter have come 
its beauty and its 


who have traveled through the remote 


back with glowing stories of 
thrills. A sufficiently large number of capable skiers 
has been developed so that the High Sierra may 
be safely toured in winter if those skiers are thor- 
oughly capable of coping with the conditions that 
may arise. The preceding tests, designed to deter- 
mine cross-country skiing ability, do not attempt to 


cover those broader phases of winter snowcraft 
necessary if one is to wander from winter sports 
centers and marked ski trails. To determine this 


comprehensive ability, and to encourage skiers to 
acquire it, the Winter Sports Committee established 
the Ski-Mountaineering test. 

The candidate, in addition to being a member of 
the Sierra Club who has demonstrated his interest 
in the Club’s winter trail and lod 
prove to the satisfaction of the judges that he has: 

1. Passed the Third Class test. 

2. Ability to 


compass 


system, must 





use properly a topographic map and 


Ski Pins 


The newly designed Sierra Club ski test 
pins are now available to Club members in 
good standing, upon presentation of duly 
Club 


office, or may be obtained from Harold Don- 


signed test certificate, at the Sierra 


dero at Tappaan Lodge, or Dick M. Jones, 
PI : : 


3. Knowledge of first aid and rescue technique, 
including the treatment of freezing and the con- 
struction and use of a two-ski rescue sled. 

4. Knowledge of the basic principles of snow- 
craft, with special reference to avalanches. (Refer- 
ence: Snow Structure and Ski Fields. By Gerald 
Seligman. Macmillan, 1936.) 

5. Spent two full days ski touring during the 
winter season, with at least one overnight camp 
on snow, carrying appropriate share of total equip- 
ment during the entire tour. 


6. Knowled 


equipment necessary for safely 


and demonstrated ability to use 
undertaking a sk 





tour of several days’ duration. 

7. Completed the ascent and descent on skis 
approximately 1500 feet of elevation, preferably or 
a peak, demonstrating a knowledge of proper 
equipment. 


8. Demonstrated ability on tour to cope with an 


iverage variety of snow conditions 


Ready 


Los Angeles. The price per pin is 60c. The 


pin remains the property of the Club, and 


as such can be recalled. When a skier ad 
vances to a higher class he must turn in his 
old badge (which has no turn-in value). 


There is no charge for the first class badge. 
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Test Judges 


Fourth Class. Torcom Bedayan, Frank 
Bender, A. C. Gerould, Louise Hewlett, 
Oliver Kehrlein, Richard M. Leonard, P. 
H. von Lubken, Margery McCormick, 
George Rudolph, Glenn L. Weber, Edward 


Yeazell. 





Southern California Bill Davies, Lloyd 
Davis, Fred Eaton, Mary Jane Edwards, 
Dick Head, Murray Kirkwood, Clyde Nel- 
son, Bob Schenck, Louis Turner. 

Third Class. David R. Brower, Edgar 
Cerf, Roy Cohn, Caroline Coleman, George 
Dondero, Harold Bill Gester, 
George Gester, Jim Harkins, Alex Hilde- 


Dondero, 


brand, Randolph May, Arthur F. McGarr, 
Bestor Robinson, Charles W. Shepherd, Bob 
Sturgess, Bob Whaley. 

Southern California—Robert K. Brinton, 
Chester Errett, Homer Fuller, Dick M. 
Jones, Howard Koster, Lester Lavelle, Otto 
Steiner. 

Second Class. Judges to be approved by 
Test Committee of California Ski Associa- 
tion, of which Charles N. Proctor, Yosemite, 
is chairman. 

Ski Mountaineers, Lewis F. Clark, Joel H. 
Hildebrand, Richard M. 


Nilsson, Bestor Robinson. 


Leonard, Einar 


Chapter Executive Committees—1940-41 


Loma Prieta: Dorothy Markwad (Chair- 
man), Frank H. Lewis (Vice-Chairman), 
Rollin H. Irons (Secretary), Don M. Woods 
(Treasurer), Sam Firth, Hermann L. Horn, 
Horace Overac ker. 

Mother Lode: F.. A. Abeel (Chairman), 


Sxi- MouNTAINEERING CAMP NEAR Mount Lye. 


Carl F. Hogue (Vice-Chairman), Margaret 
Mix (Secretary), Hynton Sharman (Treas- 
urer), Auguste Fruge, Margaret Klausner, 


Cora Visman. 


Riverside: H. B. Richardson (Chairman), 


By Lewis F. Clark 
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D. B. Difani (Vice-Chairman), Eunice  Bedayan, James H. Barbour, Maxine Wilk. 
Reaper (Secretary), Josephine Beckwith Chenoweth, Doris F. Leonard, 


(Treasurer), John G. Gabbert, Robert J. 


Hallock, A. ]. Twogood. 

Francisco Bay: David R. 
(Chairman), Ray E. Montrose (Vice-Chair- 
man), Charles T. Townsend (Secretary), 


Robert R. Schallenberger (Treasurer), Rafh 


San Brower 


Barbar 
Norris. 


Southern California: A. FE. Baldwiy 
(Chairman), Dean Curtis (\ ice-Chairman), 
Marian Jones (Secretary), Andrew S. Porte; 
(Treasurer), Pat Carmical, Carl P. Jensen, 


Ray Pegregon, Bill Wallace, Lenore Winter 


Additional Committee Appointments 


Winter Sports — The reorganized com- 
mittee consists of the chairmen of the various 
sub-committees on winter sports activities. 
Appointments of the sub-committee chair- 
men for southern California will be an- 
nounced later. 

Chairman—Bestor Robinson. 

Clair Tappaan Lod ge—Lewis F. Clark. 

T echnical—Joel H. Hildebrand. 

Medical—Dr. H. Stewart Kimball (C), 
Milton Hildebrand, Dr. John Lawrence, 
Doris F. Leonard, Randolph P. May. 

Ski Patrol—Randolph P. May (C), Har- 
old Dondero, Bill Gester, Milton Hilde- 
brand, Doris F. Leonard, Richard M. Leon- 











ard, Charlotte E. Mauk, Sharman Wall. 

Publicity—Oliver Kehrlein. 

Racing—George Dondero. 

Touring—Glenn Weber. 

Ski Tow—Richard Burnley. 

Peter Grubb and White Rock Lake Hut 

Oliver Martin. 

T ests—Einar Nilsson (C), F. E. Baldauf, 
David R. Brower, Lewis F. Clark, Alex Hil- 
debrand, Joel H. Hildebrand, Milton Hil 
debrand, P. H. von Lubken, Dick M. Jones, 
Southern California chairman. 

Mountain Records—Added to the com- 
mittee: Art Argiewicz, Alan Hedden, L. 
Bruce Meyer. 


A New Conservation Guide 


Designed for Secondary Schools, but of 
equal value to conservation clubs, is Ca/ifor- 
nia’s Natural Wealth, A Conservation Guide 
(1), assembled and financed by the Califor- 
nia Conservation Council. Preparation has 
een directed by Miss Pearl Chase, President 
of the Council, Professor Woodbridge Met- 
calf of the University of California Agri- 
Service, Dr. 
Dougla of the State Sx hool Department, as- 
isted by Dr. Aubrey Haan, Dr. Ivan R. 


Waterman, and a number of resource spe- 


cultural Extension Aubrey 


ialists and educators, The publication in- 
cludes chapter headings on: What Is Cali- 
Planning to Prevent Waste; Water; 


fornia’ 





Soil and Agriculture; Native Flora; Wild 
life and People; Non-renewable Resources; 
Minerals; Recreation and Scenic Areas; Con- 
servation in the Curriculum. Aside from the 
5000 copies ordered for the schools, orders 
of 100 or more have been placed by such 
organizations as the Marin Garden Club, 
Marin County Conservation League, and 
Save-the-Redwoods League. 

(1) Published by the State Department of Edu 


Division of Books and Publications, 
Sacramento, 1941. 140 pages, illustrated, with bibli- 


cation, Text 


ography. Price: per copy, 25; ten copies or more, 


2oc per copy. To be published in January. Include 


state sales tax with advance orders. 
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New in the Library 


Illustrated Guide to Yosemite Valley. By 
Virginia and Ansel Adams. H. S. Crocker 
Co., Inc., San Francisco, 1940. 127 pages, 
naps, and many photographs. Price, $1.00. 

Flora of Mount Shasta. By William Bridge 
Cooke. Reprinted from The American Mid- 
land Naturalist, Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 497- 
s-2, May, 1940. The University Press, 
Notre Dame, Ind. Illustrated. 

Txo Men in the Antarctic. By Thomas 
‘vatt Bagshawe. The Macmillan Co., Cam- 
dge, England, 1939. 292 -++ xxi pages, 





lustrations, fly-leaf maps. Price, $3.75. 
Approach to the Hills, By C. F. Meade. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1940. 
265 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.75. 
me Critters. By H. H. Tryon. The 
Idelwild Press, Cornwall, N. Y., 1939. 68 
+ xiv pages, with pen and ink illustrations 
by Margaret Ramsey Tryon. Price, $2.00. 
Modern Camping Guide. By George W. 
Martin. D. 
York, 1940. 349 + xxiii pages, with pen and 
2.50. 


Appleton-Century Co., New 


ink illustrations. Price, 


Indian Arts in North America. By George 
C. Vaillant. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1939. 63 + xiii pages, with 96 illustrative 
plates. Price, $5.00. 

Edzard Whymper. By Frank S. Smythe. 
Houder and Soughton, Ltd., London, 1940. 
330 + xiv pages, 3 maps, many illustrations. 
Price, 21 

The Alps. By R. L. G. Irving. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1940. 120 + 
vill pages, with maps and many illustrations. 
Price, $3.00. 

Audubon’s America. Edited by Donald 
Culross Peattie. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, 1940. 329 -++ ix pages, illustrated in 
color. Price, $6.00. 


ee 6 ee @ 


Volumes of the Sierra C/ud Bulletin, con- 
taining annual numbers from 1936-1939, 
bound in red half-leather, with special rag 
paper, may be procured from the Club office 
for the special price of $4 by those who turn 


in the four unbound numbers for those years. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of Sierra Clud Bulletin, 
published bimonthly at San Francisco, California, for October 1, 1940. 


State of California / 


. . . ~ . 55. 
City and County of San Francisco 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Virgin 


Ferguson 


g i 


n, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the business manager 


f the Sierra Club Bulletin, and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true 


statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 


caption, 


t 


section §37, Postal Laws and Regulations, to-wit 


required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 


3> 1933, emdodied 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are 


Publisher, Sierr 


1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco, California. 
2. That the owner is: 
stockholders; Officers 


cisco; Walter L. Huber, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


Sierra Club (a corporation), 1050 Mills Tower, San Francise 
Francis D. Tappaan, President, Los Angeles; William E. Colby, 


i Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco, California; Editor, Francis P. Farquhar, 1050 
Mills Tower, San Francisco, California; Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, V 


irginia Ferguson 


» California; N 


Secretary, San Fran 


hat the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 


more 


Sworn to and 


Sear) 


tf total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None 


Virainia Ferouson, Business Manager 


i subscribed before me this zoth day of September, 1940 


Viocet Nevenrura, Notary Public 


(My commission expires December 31, 1942.) 
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National Parks and National Defense 


Recently introduced in the Senate was a 
bill (S. 4404) that would authorize the 
President temporarily to transfer jurisdic- 
tion over certain national forest and national 
park lands to the War or Navy departments. 
As mentioned in the minutes of their meet- 
ing, appearing elsewhere in these pages, the 
Sierra Club directors opposed this bill for 
reasons substantially the same as those very 
lucidly expressed in the following letter 
from the Izaak Walton League of America 
to Alva B. Adams, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands, under date of 
October 28, 1940: 

Dear SENATOR ADAMS: 


The Izaak Walton League of 
adequate defense. It does not and will not obstruct 


America favors 
measures that can be classified as valid and needed 
defense measures. However, it questions the wisdom 
of this particular bill as drawn, and the need for 
including National Parks in its scope. 

Due to the extent and broad geographical distribu- 
tion of National Forests and to the further fact that 
they are use rather than preservation areas, we see 
no objection to the provisions of the bill as they 
apply to National Forests, provided an exception be 
made to exclude the wilderness and wild areas now 
established by the Forest Service, from the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

From a practical standpoint these areas, compris- 
ing less than 7 percent of our National Forests, in- 
cluding the special roadless area of the Superior, are 
largely remote and inaccessible and would have no 
value for the purpose of the bill. We feel that these 
wilderness areas and the roadless area of the Su- 
perior should be excepted from the provisions of the 
bill and that there can be no objection to such ex- 
ception from the standpoint of national defense. 

In the case of National Park lands we feel obliged 
to oppose their inclusion in the scope of the bill. In 
the first place we feel that there is no real need for 
including National Parks in such a bill when we 
better distributed 


consider the much greater and 


areas of National Forests and other federal lands 
available for the purposes. Secondly, such use would 
be absolutely incompatible with the standards and 


purposes of National Parks, which, unlike the Na- 


tional Forests, are preservation units to be pre 
in a natural state for all time as natural 

for the enjoyment of the people. Obviously ¢ 
tablishment of military training camps, gen 
airdromes, etc., would permanently mar thenp 
all time to come without commensurate bene 
national defense. We believe that they would ia! 
sense be military objectives of an enemy and hy 
fore their fortification would not be a factor, 

But equally important is the matter of preg 
that would be established by such military 
Scarcely a session of Congress goes by that 
special interest doesn’t try to raid one or more@ 
National Parks. 

If such a bill were passed, the environment off 
National Parks would doubtless be very appej 
for the establishment of military training @ 
even though such locations would be rather in 
tical from an economic and military stand 
Entirely aside from the permanent physical 
that such occupation would leave on our Nati 
Parks, such use during a military emergency 
establish a most dangerous precedent that we 
eagerly seized upon by those selfish interests 
perennially attempt to raid our National Park 
would, in our opinion, invite a breakdown of 
whole National Parks system and we feel, as 
before, that it is wholly unnecessary to run 
risk by opening the bars to our National Parka 

May we suggest that in case there may bea 
reason for military use of some specific areas 
particular National Park, that such matter be 
sented in a specific bill to stand or fall on its 
individual merits, as was done in the case of 
Hawaiian National Park, rather than pass a Bi 
bill in advance of any proven need. 

As an example of the need for careful co 
tion of such measures on their real merits 
than blanket approval of any measure bearing 
national defense label, we wish to cite to the@ 
mittee the much publicized Dust Bowl which 
direct result of misuse of our basic natural r 
land, under the banner of national defense if 
last World War, when vast areas of natural 
were unwisely put under the plow, only to have 
top soil blow away, thus giving the nation @ 
manent capital loss in return for a few year’s 
porary profit. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kennetu A. Rew, 
Executive Secretary, 


Izaak Walton Leag 








